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The Solitary 

By Linda Maria Willson 

Summer had not yet come. It was only late in May , but already the after¬ 
noons were long and hot. No rain had fallen for weeks, and the earth was 
parched by the burning Florida sun. Not even a slight breeze stirred the air. 
The oppressive heat was almost tangible. 

Ellen Davis moved restlessly behind the wheel of her old green Ford. 
She was tense and irritable from the heat, and waiting always annoyed her. 
At last the final bell clanged. The children swarmed out of the classrooms, 
breaking the stillness with their shouting and high-pitched laughter. Ellen 
near-sightedly peered out the window, searching for the four boys. Finally 
*hc spotted Johnny and Tom, her own boys, and Donald, their sharp-tongued 
buddy, ambling toward her. Ellen noticed that, as usual, Clouse wasn t wit 
them. The boys scrambled into the car with their habitual scuffling, teasing 
and fighting. 

“Where’s Clouse?” Ellen asked. She knew his first name was Herbert, 
but since the hoys always called him Clouse, she had fallen into t te a >it 
of calling him by his last name, too. 

“Oh, the jerk forgot his trombone again, replied Donal . 
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Ellen settled back to wait with an attitude of patient and long-suffering 
resignation. After five long minutes, during which the three boys in the back 
seat squirmed and kicked each other, Clouse finally appeared. 

Although she felt sorry for him, Ellen could not help feeling a twinge 
of resentment when she saw Clouse dragging along, lugging his unwieldy 
trombone case, and making not the slightest effort to hurry. 

Most people have some good points, but Clouse had not even one re¬ 
deeming feature, and if there was some inner light to make up for his lack 
of physical charm, it certainly did not show. 

Clouse was fat. Even in kindness, he couldn’t be called merely heavy- 
set. His round face was puffy and pasty-looking. The small eyes reflected 
no emotion, but stared blankly out into the world. His neck was a series of 
loose folds with perpetual black rings of dirt and sweat in the creases. His 
dry, brownish hair was always too long and it hung limply over his fore¬ 
head. Because the sight in his right eye was poor, and he could barely see 
at all from his left eye, Clouse wore thick glasses. 

Clouse did no participate in life, he merely endured it. He seldom 
talked or smiled. And if he never laughed, he could hardly be blamed for 
it, for there was not much in his life to laugh at. He was not really unin¬ 
telligent, but he gave the impression of being so. 

It was not surprising that Clouse was being teased unmercifully or 
ignored completely. At home he received much the same treatment from 
his sisters. His parents were surprised (though they shouldn’t have been) 
and rather annoyed by the unpleasant fact that Clouse was theirs. They 
solved the problem neatly by simply pretending he wasn’t there. 

As a result, Clouse had reached the age of fourteen without ever having 
been loved by anyone. Clouse was not loveable. No one knew, or cared 
particularly, how Clouse felt about his situation. 

Hurry up, Fatso,” shouted Johnny out of the back window. 

‘Johnny, don’t!” said Ellen hurriedly. But Clouse seemed not to have 
heard. He trudged up to the car and opened the front door. He awkwardly 
lowered himself down to the scat beside Ellen. Then with much bumping 
and banging, he dragged the trombone case in after him and shut the door. 
He made no apology for being late. 

On the way home, Ellen tried to make conversation with Clouse since 
the boys obviously weren’t going to talk to him. 

‘‘Arc you going to your class party tomorrow, Herbert?” she asked. 

Clouse looked up, his face blank, and answered, “Yes.” 

It should be a lot of fun—if the weather stays sunny. It was so nice of 
Mrs. Lawrence to let you have the party at her house. Have you ever been 
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“No.” 

“Well Tom tells me that it’s right on the beach and there’s a lovely 
big yard.” 

“And you should sec the house, Mom. It’s neat! We walked up from 
Crescent Beach one day to their beach and saw it,” said Tom from the back 
seat. “I imagine it is nice. They’re quite well-to-do, you know. Their little 
girl is always dressed so beautifully. What is her name? I know you’ve told 
rac, but I.... 

“Its Genic,” said Clouse quietly. 

Ellen glanced at him, surprised. It was the first time Clouse had ever 
offered any information of his own accord. Ellen thought suddenly of Genie, 
wlwm she had seen once in a school play. She remembered the small, finely 
chiseled features, the long black hair, and the gay, teasing smile. A thought 
crossed her mind. She looked at Clouse and quickly dismissed it. 

Cool breezes floated in from the Gulf, ruffling the loose, white sand on 
the beach. The water was warm, warm from the tropical sun, and clear. 
Near the shore the water was pale blue-gray; it deepened into blue, then 
changed to pale green over the sandbar. The rippling green darkened as it 
stretched out to the horizon. 

Rising from the beach was a grassy slope, on top of which stood the 
Lawrence house. Scattered around the lawn were the children, laughing 
and shouting and chasing each other. 

Clouse was sitting by himself under a tree, intently watching Genie 
Lawrence flirt with Jim Barton. They were too far away for him to hear 
w hat they were saying, but he could hear them laughing. 

At five o’clock Genie’s mother announced that supper was ready. When 
1 Jim and Genie passed Clouse on the way to the picnic table, Genic smiled 
| at him, briefly. The smile was automatic and without warmth. But Clouse 
was suddenly happy. He stood up and followed them to the table. He heaped 
his plate with as much food as it would hold, and then found a seat where 
he could have an unobstructed view of Genie. He begun stuffing the food 
lnl ° his mouth and swallowing it almost whole. 

Genie was sitting very close to Jim, listening to him while she ate very 
daintily. She had recently learned the age-old trick of tipping her head to 
°nc side and looking up at the boys under the eyelashes. She was using this 
technique on Jim with satisfying results. Genic was becoming a tease at an 
early age. 

Clouse was still eating when Genie and Jim stood up and started walk¬ 
ing towards the beach, holding hands. Clouse watched them walk slowly 
along the shore until the beach curved out of sight. 
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He sat there for a while waiting for them to come back. When they 
didn’t, he went back to the table and refilled his plate. He trudged back 
to his scat overlooking the beach, and began shoveling the food into his 
mouth. 

Clouse didn’t mind Genic and Jim being together. It was to be expected. 
Never did he even wonder what it would be like if Genie sat and talked 
with him. Clouse was no dreamer. He never avoided reality; no one ever 
let him. 

Clouse was content merely to watch and admire Genie. It was not 
necessary that she know of his blind adoration; that would have spoiled 
it. Clouse was constantly afraid that she, or someone else, would find out 
his carefully concealed secret and tease him about it. 

So Clouse sat and waited patiently for Genie to come back. He was just 
about to help himself to more food, when his teacher, Miss Baxley, came up 
to him and asked, “Herbert, don’t you want to play with the other children 3 ” 

She looked at him with distaste. A piece of torn lettuce hung out of his 
mouth and salad oil dribbled down his chin into the creases of his neck. 
With an effort, Clouse swallowed the salad. 

“No.’’ 

“No, ma m, Herbert,” said Miss Baxely patiently. 

Clouse stared at her stupidly and said nothing. Miss Baxley sighed and 
walked away. She comforted herself with the knowledge that at least she 
had tried. 

Clouse returned to the table again and helped himself to a generous 
serving of chocolate cake. As he licked the remains of the frosting from his 
fingers, he saw Genic running up the beach toward the house, alone. She 
slowed to a fast walk when she reached the slope leading to the house. When 
she walked quickly past him, Clouse saw that she was breathless and highly 
flushed. And she was crying. She ignored Clouse when she passed him, and 
walked hurriedly across the lawn and into the house. 

A few minutes later, Jim came walking very slowly up the beach. He 
climbed the slope and hesitated when he reached the top. Nervously, he 
glanced around the yard. His face looked stiff and nasty, and a little scared. 

Jim turned around and noticed Clouse staring at him. His eyes narrow* 
cd. The sight of Clouse sitting like a huge lump of brownish clay infuriat* 
ed him. He suddenly wanted to hurt Clouse. 

“What arc you staring at, you stupid jerk?” he said through his teeth. 
Clouse knew better than to answer. His stomach was beginning to ache. 

1 lo bit him, or kick him, or do anything that would bring 

a look of pain to that fat, vacant face. Then he saw Genic coming out of 
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the house. He momentarily forgot Clouse. He wondered whether she had 
told her mother what had happened. 

All traces of her crying had disappeared. Like an empress, Genic 
walked very slowly to a lawn chair and gracefully sat down. She studiously 
ignored Jim. 

Jim watched her resentfully. Then he casually sauntered over to a 
group of his friends and started talking very loudly to Susie Mason. 

Clouse watched Genie morosely. His former happiness had drained 
away leaving him depressed and uncomfortable. He couldn’t understand 
why Genie had been crying. The pain in his stomach grew worse. 

Jim kept talking to Susie Morgan until Johnny Davis said in a voice 
bud enough for everyone to hear, “Hey, Jim, what happened to Genie? 
Did she get sick of you?” 

Jim turned around and stared at Johnny. Then he looked past him and 
saw Genie’s back and Clouse’s fat face. 


Very deliberately he said, “No, I got sick of her. I think 111 let some¬ 
one else put up with her. Someone more her type.” He paused dramatically 
and looked around at the expectant faces. 

‘Til let Clouse have her. He’s madly in love with her, anyway. They’d 


nake a perfect couple.” 

The words smashed Clouse like physical blows. His stomach churned 
ainfully. With a great effort, he looked up. The mass of staring faces 
rcre laughing at him. They laughed louder and louder. 

Genic was staring at him with an unpleasant mixture of anger and 
disgust on her face. It was the first time she had ever really looke at 
itn. She saw his splotched face and the fat, dirty neck. His mout a 
illen open from the sudden shock. Revulsion overwhelmed her, an sc 
urned away. 

Clouse stood up unsteadily and backed away. Then he t y rn ^ 
an, stumbling down the slope. He ran down the beach, his o y caving 
nth effort. His stomach churned violently. Finally, the nausea overcame 
im. He fell heavily to the sand vomiting. When th ^ rctch ^f 
topped, he lay in the sand exhausted. His huge body shook with 
ivc sobs. . 

He lay there for a long time. At last, he got to his feet ^ 

Tic twilight had ebbed with the tide. The darkness was t ic 
le reached down and picked up his glasses. Then he started walking back 
3 the house. A foul taste was still in his mouth. 






The Gettin' Place 

By Margaret E. Wilson 


"I'm goiri to the Gettin’ Place, 

To get turned into a boy. 

The Gettin’ Place, the Gettin’ Place, 
l m goin to the Gettin’ Place...” 

To set turned into a boy. 

I’m goin’ to the Gettin’ Place... ” 


happily ilon^Th" Thomas Randolph Simmons, Jr. skippe 

sooner? Why vm WHy “ the World hadn>t shc though of ,hl 

at the Gettin’ Place°iF i**** anytll,n g in lhc wor M that you wante 

h=<l souen °[ “ !°" g “ Rand y “"Id "«ml<r, her morhr 

g “ cver y h '"8 <h«. the Simmons’ family had warn*) rhere. 
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For the first time in two days, Randy knew that she had had a really 
good idea. She felt proud of herself, and she could hardly keep her little 
legs from running ahead of her. “Ooooooooh,” she gasped, breathing a 
quick mouthful of air and holding it in her puffed-out cheeks to keep from 
laughing and giggling when nobody had done a thing funny. “The sun¬ 
shine sure is shining today,” she said, “and all the Mother and Daddy and 
baby birds are just sayin’ things together without even listenin' to see 
who’s talkin’ to ‘cm.” Randy looked up into the sky and all around her. 
Life was just too wonderful for her to take in, because she knew that as 
soon as she found the Gcttin’ Place, she could get changed into a boy. 

Randy had always thought that her daddy wanted her to be a boy, but 
she had known for sure that he did when two days before, she had heard 
him say to her mother. 


“Boy, wouldn’t I like to have a son who could try out for this new 
Pony League baseball team the Y is forming.” 

Randy’s eyes had opened widely, and she had run to her daddy’s 
side. He had been seated in his big chair, and she had stretched her arm 
vay up, successfully putting a tiny hand a quarter of the way around 
bis muscular neck. “Daddyman,” she had said sweetly, “I betcha I could 
gtt on that team.” 


“Oh, my word, Randy,” Mr. Simmons had blurted out, “you know 
you can’t play ball.” 

Randy’s expression had changed quickly, her chin dropped, and her 
eyes fell from her father’s face to the floor. Mr. Simmons had seen her 
hurt and disappointment, and had tried to sound more pleasant, Randy, 
be had said, “you’re supposed to play dolls and books and clothes, or 
whatever it is, like your sisters play, not ball. Now run on; 1 ve got to 
finish reading this paper.” 

“Oh, Hell,” thought Mr. Simmons, crumpling the paper in his Jap, 
“why in the devil couldn’t I have had one son, just one son anyway. 


You see, Randy was supposed to have been the long-awaited son that 
* Simmons’ family so desperately wanted. Before her birth, Mr. Simmons 
id been delighted at the realization that he was again to be a father, tie 
id known that good things “come in three’s.” But since all good things 
«w come to an end, and since he already had three lovely dau g»“^ 
was natural for him to have reasoned that the next addition to the family 
CKild begin a ternary of males. Mr. Simmons-supporting fan of the 
«trdale Green Sox. head coaeh of ,he Midge, All Sure foonfc of 
«S* Zener rower Link Leaguer, and Preuden, of *e^al, F„h 
"d Field Club—was so excited over the prospect of fina y R 
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son, that he was passing out blue-labeled cigars for “Junior” even before 
his wife was rolled into the delivery room. 

Mr. Simmons soon recovered from the initial shock brought on by 
the arrival of Junior * in the form of a female; but even now, after six 
years, he still could not hide his disappointment. 


Going sadly into her room, Randy had boldly determined to change 
herself into a boy. So the next morning, which had been Saturday, she 
had begun the transforming process. 

Randy had stood before the long mirror that hung on the back of her 
mothers bedroom door. “No wonder I’m not a boy,” she had muttered 
to herself, I don’t even look like one.” Thoughtfully she had checked 
her reflection. Gradually her big, blue eyes had gazed from her spodess 
white slippers and pink socks to her pink and white candy-striped dress. 
4 Goooooooodness. ’ she had exclaimed, as she had kicked off her shoes, 
I bet a real boy wouldn’t wear these clothes to first grade!” Turning 
from the mirror, she had scurried into her room and dived into the 
bottom of her dark closet. As a brave hand groped over the floor, it had 
finally rested on two soft, familiar old tennis shoes. Snatching them up she 
had plopped herself in an unassuming position on the floor and had 
managed with some degree of difficulty to tie each “tennie-pump” on 
its proper foot. 


After carefully unbuttoning and slipping out of her dress, she had 
rummaged through a dresser drawer until she had found an old pair of 
over-alls and a blue plaid shirt that she had worn to school on cold winter 
mornings. As she fastened the last strap in place over her shoulder, she 
had run back to the mirror. What she had seen had been the same little 
girl she’d always been, except this time, dressed in boy’s clothes. She 
had stepped back, and with a dissatisfied sigh, she had turned her small 
y s ^ c to looking at every angle of the figure before her. 

u | W Wfl3t Stil * malccs mc l°°k like a girl,” she had said aloud, 
its these ol’ long curls. What would Mommie say if...” But Randy had 
been too excited to consider mother’s opinion. She had slid the vanity 
stoo across the floor until she had placed it conveniently in front of the 
ureau on w ich her mother’s sewing scissors were kept. With an air 
o ing an thrill, she had climbed on the stool and had reached for 
he scissors. Jumping down to the floor, she had hastened to the mirror 
and with much ceremony had picked up one of her long, yellow curls- 
JJrS, SqUeCZm ? hcr c y« shl », she had clamped the scissors over the 
liehtlv tn Tk SS °f\ S aC ir^ aC k 3 S ^° W crunc h* n g sound and the curl had fallen 
r-wntlv °° r The second curl had been cut faster and easier, and 

av * n 5T a wonderful time, cutting right and left, up 
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and down, over and under. Occasionally she had giggled with delight, 
as she blew the wisps of tickling hair from the tip of her nose. When the 
job had been completed, she had again stepped back to take a look. Her 
tiny, dimpled hand had crept slowly up to the back of her head to feel the 
stubby ends of hair that had somehow survived the fate of the scissors. 
“Wow, wow! I’ve almost got a real cowlick,” she had squealed, fingering 
a few stray pieces of hair that were standing upright in the middle of her 
head. “If I don’t look like a boy now, I reckon I never will,” she had 
thought, running outside to find some of her not-girl playmates. 

She had found a group of boys playing spring football. “Hey, y’all, look 
at me," she had screamed, ‘Tm ’bout just like y’all now, so can I play?” 

“Ha!” yelled the oldest boy, “ha, ha, she thinks she’s a boy.” With 
that he had grabbed his sides and thrown himself to the ground, kicking 
his feet wildly in the air, laughing exaggeratedly. “She thinks she can 
play with us,” he had screeched. The other boys had bellowed with delight, 
also falling on the ground, imitating their captain. Randy had stood there 
for a moment in utter embarrassment, amazement and disbelief before 
she had turned quickly to run for the shelter of her little room. 

Sitting on the side of her bed, her chin nestled between the palms 
of her hands, she had begun thinking. Suddenly she had bounced to the 
floor, jumping up and down with glee, “I’ve got it! I ve got it! All you 
have to do to be a real boy is to kiss your elbow!” She had plunged into 
the task at hand with much enthusiasm. First, she had squeezed her right 
arm at the wrist, trying to turn it over enough so that the elbow woul 
be on top. “Gosh,” she presently exclaimed, “that arm won t do a thing 
right.” Hastily she had tried the same procedure on her left arm, only 
to find that it was too stiff to turn around, too. Well, she had dcc\ c ’ 
“I’ll just have to bend my arm up to my shoulder and stretch my eac 
down to my elbow.” Try as she would, it all had seemed impossible. After 
« least ten or maybe fifteen minutes of trying some more, she realized 
that she’d never do it—her neck was just too short. 

Grumpily she had opened the door into the kitchen where her mother 
was getting dinner ready. “Mommic,” sighed Randy. 

“Yes, Dear,” she had replied, looking up from her work. Then her 
eyes focused upon Randy’s shorn head. “Baby, Randy, w at ,JV ' 
done? Your hair, where are your curls?” She had dashed toward her 
daughter and had limply touched the stubby ends, nowrepbcitig 
curls that had represented hours of her labor in training t cm. 
she had cried, “how could you, how could you?” She had snatched, up 
Randy’s hand and had led her hurriedly to the vanity, * h , 
with a shove that was far from gentle. As she tried to brush through 
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the tangled mess, she had finally decided that she was making no progress 
and that she could use the brush for more beneficial purposes. Turning 
Randy across her lap, she had lightly popped the blue plastic brush over 
Randy’s smooth, white bottom. Slowly the events of the day had begun 
to crowd in on Randy, and she felt so badly. Oh, her little seat hadn’t 
hurt nearly so much as her whole inside had. It had seemed to Randy as 
if her heart were really doing the crying, pushing with each heave and 
sob its tears through her eyes, the tears slowly making their way down 
her soft, rosy checks. 

“Mommie,” she had sobbed, “Mommie, I was just tryin’ to be like 
a boy, and then they wouldn’t let me play with ‘em and I couldn’t kiss 
my elbow and now I guess I’m not anything—even a girl or a boy.” As 
Randy clung to her mother’s neck, Mrs. Simmons lovingly smoothed 
back the damp wisps of hair from her warm forehead with her own cool 
hand. 

“It’s allright, Randy,” she had said, “we’ll get your hair all fixed in 
short curls even before your daddy has a chance to notice it. Why, I’ll 
go to the Getting Place and... ” 

“No, Mommie,*’ Randy had screamed, “noooooo. I did it for him; 
doncha see, I did it for him, Mommie, I did it all for Daddyman.’’ 

Mrs. Simmons had been totally confused and had shaken her head 
in dismay, as the figure of Mr. Simmons had appeared at the bedroom 
door. “What’s going on in here?** he has asked, stopping suddenly then 
to gasp at the sight of Randy’s head. 

“Shhhhh, everything’s going to be just fine. Randy’s had a busy 
morning and is pretty tired now.” 

Mr. Simmons had turned to go into the living room, picking up the 
morning’s paper and seating himself in his favorite chair. Somehow he 
couldn’t get comfortable. He kept thinking of Randy’s words, “I did it 
for Daddyman.” What had she meant by that? She’d butchered her 
hair for him? Heaven help, she could have at least done something that 
he would have benefited from. But then, girls were always doing things 
with their hair—except why in the world had Randy completely cropped 
hers? It looked awful! It looked like a-a-a-aboy’s! He changed positions 
uneasily in the chair. A boy’s? A boy’s? 

Presently Randy had come out of her room, her face puffy and 
splotched with red. ‘Randy,” said Mr. Simmons, “I wish you hadn’t cut 
your hair, gal; I hardly know you without those pretty curls.” 

\ou never told me before that you thought my hair was pretty," 
Randy had said. 
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“Well, I, well I...” Mr. Simmons had tried to think of something 
adequate to say, but he hadn’t needed to try to think of anything because 
Randy had scurried into the kitchen, picked up a jelly sandwich, and 
had rushed outside, letting the screen door slam behind her. 

Outside the sun had beamed down on her, drying away any signs 
of tears. Walking in the yard, she said half aloud, “I’ve just got to think 
of something better than all those other things I did. I wish I knew where 
to go to get somebody else to change me into a boy. Wait, I know, I’ve 
got the best idea. I know where I can go to get changed into a boy. If 
Mommie was going to the Gettin* Place to get my hair fixed like a girl’s 
why couldn’t they just turn the rest of me into a boy, since I already 
am kinda like one. Oh, boy, I know this’ll work.'* and with a joyful bound, 
she had set out. 


The sun was sinking low in the sky, the cool of evening was settling 
over the earth with the growing darkness. The air was still, the birds 
were silent, only the low chirping of the crickets could be heard as Randy 
walked slowly down the dusty road. A twig snapped under her foot and 
she jumped. Goose bumps came over her arms, and she wished the trees 
and things would quit making crazy shadows. She was tired, and the 
back of her neck and her feet and the part of her legs behind her knees 
hurt terribly. She just had to find that place, it must be somewhere, and 
she’d already walked at least half way round the world by now. 

Then she began to recognize something familiar—no, this couldn t 
be the park. The park was near her home, “cause her mother had brought 
her here to play before. “Oooooooh nooooo,’’ cried Randy, “this is not 
too far from home, this is the old park, and I know the Place is not any¬ 
where around here. I’ve just got to find it, but I can’t, I cant. The tears 
came freely once again, and with her last bit of strength, she trudged 
through the sand area to slump finally onto a green park bench, dropping 
her head on her hands in utter exhaustion. 


Meanwhile Mr. Simmons had returned from work. He had been think¬ 
ing all afternoon of Randy. He didn’t quite understand the situation. 
He only knew that he felt miserable. Maybe he’d just had a bad morning 
at the office, but he doubted that that was it. No, he and Randy weren t 
communicating with each other very well, and he hated it. Hed always 
been able to get along well with the other girls. Of course he had wanted 
his fourth child to have been a boy. He had always wanted a boy, and he 
had never gotten one. And to top it all off, Randy was making it almost 
unbearably hard at times for him to be satisfied with her as a girl u 
then, there was something special about Randy when you got nght down 
to it—the way she raised those big blue eyes up at him with disappoint- 
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mcnt when she tried but couldn’t to bait a hook, the way she tried so 
hard to do the things he wanted her to do, the way she joined into the 
spirit of the baseball team even though she still hadn’t learned the 
difference between baseball and volleyball. Yes, he really did love Randy; 
she was his own namesake, and he wanted to get things straightened out 
between them. Maybe he’d been too hard on her, trying to take her to all 
the games and on most of his fishing trips. But would she have gone if 
she hadn’t wanted to? Oh, he didn’t know all the answers; he just knew 
that he wanted to sec her—maybe buy her a new dress or something. 
Yet, would that be the answer... “Honey, where’s Randy?” he called 
to his wife. 

“Well, she left here early this afternoon. I suppose she’s just playing 
around the neighborhood. It’s been such a good day for her to be outside. 
But you’d better call her in now; it’s getting pretty late.” 

Mr. Simmons had gone to the door, calling, “Randy! Randy! 
Raaaaan-dy! Where in the dickens could she have gone?” he amhlcd 
down the road and presently came to the quiet park, now deserted except 
for a tiny mass of over-alls, blue plaid shirt, bright red tennis shoes and 
blush pink skin. These he recognized immediately as being his own sweet 
daughter. He walked to her side. “Oh, mercy,” he said to himself, “she’s 
been crying again.” 

When Randy saw her daddy she threw her arms around his neck, 
the sobs growing louder. “Oh Daddyman, I’ve looked everywhere for 
the Gettin’ Place and it’s nowhere and I can’t find it.” 

“What,’ said Mr. Simmons, trying to put some sense into her words, 
“Gettin’ Place?” 

Yes, I just had to get changed into a boy so—so you’d like me better. 
I know if I wasn’t a girl I could pitch a ball and bait the worm or whatever 
it is just like you’ve always wanted me to. But I can’t find the place, I can’t 
find it Daddy, I just can’t find it.” 

As her pitiful sobs broke the stillness of the spring air, they somehow 
broke the stubbon barriers of his heart’s understanding. Holding the shak¬ 
ing form of his dear little girl in his arms, memories of the past six years, 
especially of the past two days, flashed through his mind: 

^ ou re supposed to play with dolls . . . Don’t you know you can’t play 
baseball ?” 

I wish I had a boy to play on the Pony League baseball team....” 

“I was just trying to be like a boy ... I did it for Daddy ... You never 
told me before that you thought my hair was pretty.” 

"I vc always wanted a boy . .. I’ll buy Randy a new dress.” 
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Slowly, everything cleared up; he began painfully to realize his care¬ 
lessness, his selfishness, his stupidity. “Oh, Lord,” he prayed silently, “help 
me to say the right thing, oh. Lord, help me.” 

In a moment Mr. Simmons cleared his throat. “Randy,” he began, “God 
could have made you to be anything in the world—a puppy dog, an Easter 
Bunny, a baby squirrel, or an ol* ugly boy. But He chose to make you into 
a beautiful little girl, and then. He chose to give you to the Simmons’ family." 
“Randy,” he continued in a voice that convinced them both, “God’s done 
so much for you, and now you’ve got to show Him how thankful you arc, 
by being in return the best little girl you can be.” 

Randy had been listening very carefully to all that her daddy had said, 
her eyes wide with childlike wonder and amazement. As he finished speak¬ 
ing, Mr. Simmons looked down into the smiling face of his daughter. And 
help me. Lord,” he prayed silently “to be in return the best father that I can 
be.” 

“Well, Kiddo,” he said, brushing the flakes of chipped green paint from 
the back side of her over-alls, “we gotta be gettin’ on our way now—sup¬ 
per’ll be waiting when we get home.” 

So the two scurried home hand in hand—a proud daddy and an even 
prouder little girl. 





Prometheus Bound 

By Elizabeth Sims 

I romctheus walked down a road. It wasn’t Saturday afternoon. He had 
no business out walking on a week day afternoon when he should have 
been working behind the counter in Johnson’s dry good store. Yet now it 
didn t much matter. He knew that tomorrow when Mr. Johnson returned 
he wouldn t have a job anyway. He thought back over the whole mess as 
he walked along. Just this morning he was in the store by himself when Pete 
Thompson had come in. Pete was a Negro and not a very intelligent one, 
ut he never caused any trouble. Prometheus was trying to understand what 
it was Pete wanted when Mrs. Sacrin hadl come bustling in and up to the 
counter. Mrs. Sacrin was top dog in Equality. She was president of the Mis- 
sionary Circle, founder of the Equality Women’s Literary Society, a member 
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of the Betterment League, and she had her fingers in everything else in or 
around Equality. She considered herself a gracious lady of the Old South. 
Gracious or not she was always in a hurry and considered her time more 
precious than anyone else’s. She paid no heed to Pete but thrust her list 
into Prometheus* hand and directed him to fill it immediately. 

“fust a minute, I’ll be through with Pete and wait on you,” said Prome¬ 
theus. 

“Young man, I haven’t got a moment to spare. Now, if you please, be 
so kind as to do as I ask,” said Mrs. Sacrin with a note of indignation in her 
voice. The idea of asking her to wait until he finished with useless lame¬ 
brained Negro. 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Sacrin, but Pete was here first and I intend 
to get his order first. It won’t take long.” 

Mrs. Sacrin was outraged. “The very idea of your asking me to wait 
for him. Why I’ve never in my life been told to wait on a Negro and I don’t 
intend for you to tell me to do so now. I warn you Prometheus Montgomery, 
if you don’t apologize and fill my order right this minute Fred Johnson will 
hear of your disgraceful conduct.” 

That did it. Prometheus had had all he could take. All his life he had 
felt indignation at this so called Southern philosophy of white supremacy, 
and working in the store had increased his feelings. Every day it was the 
same thing. The Negroes had to step aside and wait until the white people 
were served. The thing that made Prometheus so mad was the fact that the 
Negroes just accepted this treatment and seemed to think nothing of it. 

“Mrs. Sacrin, I have no intention of apologizing to you, and Pm not 
going to fill your order until I’ve finished with Pete. And as for disgraceful 
conduct, you brought it in this store.” 

“Why I never! You wait, Prometheus Montgomery. I know what you 
are. You’re an intergrationist, and I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if you 
were a communist too. We’ll have none of your Northern ideas in this 
town. Around here everybody knows his place and stays in it. Mrs. 
Sacrin turned and charged out of the store in a rage. 

It was close to noon when Mrs. Sacrin left. Pete didn’t realize that 
the whole commotion had been about him. He picked up his - sac ^ a ™ 
walked out—unaffected by the whole thing. Prometheus then closed the 
store and began his walk down the road. 

Prometheus followed the road that he had walked so many times He 
passed by the respectable white houses on the edge of town. They glared 
at him. These houses and their occupants would not be his friends alter 
Mrs. Sacrin finished with him. He knew they would become his enemies. 
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He walked on out of town. The pavement ended and he continued 
down a dirt road. It was spring, but his thoughts were not on the beauty 
of nature. There was too much ugliness in life for him to notice the 
beautiful. He turned off the road and followed a path through a pasture. 
The path led over a hill and down into a pine thicket. The trees shut out 
the sun’s light and everything was shadowy and still. His feet made no 
sound of the pine needle covered path. He came to a small clearing. 

There in the clearing was an old unpainted house consisting of no 
more than three rooms and a front porch. A few scrawny chickens 
wandered around aimlessly, pecking the bare ground. To the left was a 
well and behind the house a privy. An old Negro man was sitting on 
the porch rocking and a mongrel hound lay at his feet. There they were— 
old house, old man, and old dog—just sitting. 

The Negro’s name was George. He’d never been out of Early 
County except for one trip to Atlanta when he was a young man. He 
had worked for both Prometheus’ father and grandfather. They were both 
dead now, and Prometheus had sold the farm. The new owner allowed 
George to stay on as caretaker. George didn’t know his own age, but 
he had been born during reconstruction. His brown wrinkled face re¬ 
flected the gentle wisdom of his age. He was frail and worn, yet he 
still had a strong hold on life. 

George watched Prometheus enter the yard, come up the porch 
steps and sit down. He wasn’t surprised to sec him. Prometheus often 
visited him. Sometimes they talked about the old times when Prometheus 
was a boy, but most of the time they just sat and enjoyed a quiet 
comradeship. 

Today was different. Prometheus broke the silence. He had to talk 
to someone and he knew George would be the only one who could half 
understand how he felt. He told George everything that had happened 
in the store and waited for the old man’s response. 

George waited awhile, and then he spoke. “Prometheus, why did you 
do it? Why did you go up against a lady like Missus Sacrin ’cause of 
Pete? He didn’t care whether he had to wait or not. Boy, these are un¬ 
easy times. You’ve gone and stuck your head right in the middle of the 
fire and you’re gonna get burned bad.’’ 

“George, I really thought you would understand how I felt. 1 
couldn t stand to see anymore discrimination. You’re a Negro don’t 
you feel any anger at the injustice done your race? Why should you 
be treated any less like a man because of the color of your skin? Why 
should your children have to go to school in a fire trap and use discarded 
books? Why should you always be expected to be humble? And why 
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should you have to settle for a half a day’s pay for a full day’s work 
just because you’re black?” 

‘Boy, you’ve got everything wrong with you that that other Prometheus 
fellow did. You know—the one you’ Ma named you after. The one you 
use to tell me about when you was little. He tried to save mankind and 
he wound up on a rock. Boy, he was a god—and you ain’t nothing but 
flesh and bone. You think you can do more than a god? There’s some¬ 
things that ain’t never gonna change. They was just meant to be that way 
and there ain’t nothing you or me or anybody else can do about it. If the 
good Lord wants it changed, he’ll change it and without your help.” 

“Uncle George, you really believe that, don’t you. Well, I didn’t 
come here to argue with you. I came here for some peace so I could figure 
this thing out.” 

No other word passed between them the rest of the afternoon. Prome¬ 
theus sat and thought about what he had done. He wasn’t sorry nor was 
he glad. He knew he would never be able to redeem himself in town; 
unless, maybe, he got down on his knees and apologized to the whole town 
for daring to go against their doctrines. No, he’d never do that because 
he was right and they were wrong. He couldn’t decide why he had spoken 
out. He didn’t often voice his opinion. He knew what he had said had 
done no good, but he had to say it. He would have always felt that he 
had been untrue to himself and his beliefs by keeping quiet. 

George was thinking too. He was wondering why it was that 
Prometheus couldn’t accept things as they were. He guessed it was because 
Prometheus was young and the young always had different thoughts. 
But most of the time they out grew them. He didn’t believe, though, 
that Prometheus would ever change. 

The sun had set when Prometheus got up to leave. He spoke to 
George. “Thanks, George. It’s always good to talk with an old friend. 
I’m sorry you can’t understand how I feel. I had hoped you would. I m 
going back to town now.” George just nodded his head and watched 
Prometheus walk away. 

Prometheus walked out of the yard and down the path back through 
the woods. It was dark now, but he didn t need a light to guide him 
over the familiar terrain. He walked back through the pasture and 
entered the road. He walked on and soon he saw the dim lights of 
Equality. During the walk he’d been too tired to think, but now W J C " 
he saw the lights of town he remembered who he was and '' Bat c iac 
done. For a moment he almost felt regret. But no, he would not allow 
himself to have any feelings of remorse. He was r.ght and they were 
wrong. It was as simple as that. 
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He came to the house where he boarded and was thankful that it 
was dark. He had no desire to defend himself from Mrs. Adams* sharp 
tongue. He was too tired. He opened the front door quietly and sneaked 
in like a thief. He realized what he was doing. He was acting like a 
coward, and he did not want to be a coward. He slammed the door and 
marched up the stairs and into his room. What docs it matter if the 
whole damn world heard him—he was right and they were wrong. 

The next morning he got up early and dressed to go to the store. 
He knew what to expect and wanted to get it over as soon as possible. 
As he started down the stairs he saw them. They were standing there 
at the bottom waiting for him. The minute he saw them he knew why 
they had come. 

There were three of them: Fred Johnson, his employer; the Reverend 
Oglethrce, a Methodist minister; and Tom Sims, the undertaker of 
Equality who acted as mayor in his spare time. They didn’t take their 
eyes off Prometheus as he walked down the stairs. They hated him. 
He had tried to destroy their way of life. He had tried to kill some¬ 
thing they loved—and they hated him for it. Johnson was the only one 
of the three who spoke. The other two had come along to watch. Fred 
Johnson could speak for all of them. He knew how they all felt. 

“Montgomery, we could hang you and nobody would blame us. 
But we’re civilized in this town. So we’ll tell you once. Get out of town 
and don’t come back. Nobody wants you around here. Nobody here 
will ever give you another job.” With that they turned and stalked out. 

They never gave Prometheus a chance to open his mouth, but he 
didn’t care. There was nothing he could have said. He turned and 
went back up the stairs to pack his bag. He was leaving Equality. He 
didn’t know where he was going and didn’t care. He was going, but 
not because they told him to go. He couldn’t stand this town anymore. 
It made him sick. 




On The Rocks 

By Alice Shirah 

“You can’t leave me,” she screamed. 

“The hell I can’t,” replied the voice from the hall, and the sound 
of the front door being jerked open and banged shut echoed all the way 
up to the second floor. 

“Then take your raincoat,” she called, “and don’t forget the party 
« the Cagle’s tonight,” but the sound of her voice only bounced off 
die walls of the empty room. Maxine leaned back in her chair, closed 
her eyes, and sat there unmoving, silent. The minutes passed relentlessly, 
disregarding the dark-haired woman who was temporarily suspended 
somewhere between time and thought. The May afternoon which had 
alternated between sunny and overcast, had finally made its ecision. 
A chilly wind was blowing the rain against the side of the house and 
through an open window onto the grey carpeting. As the soun ° 1 * 
rain drops rushing against the outside wall grew louder, Maxine opened 
Her eyes and saw the water trickling over the window sill and down the 
wallpaper inside. Five steps later she was standing before the open window 
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trying to close it with jerky up-down motions. The window closed, 
she shook her wet hands, and looking down noticed a blurry design 
of dark and light green caused by the water that had blown onto her 
skirt. She brushed at the damp skirt with her hand, and little threads 
of green fiber stuck to her palm. “Probably ruined,” she thought and 
thought no more of it. Back in her chair, Maxine looked around the 
room and let her eyes stop on the small marble topped table beside 
her. A rectangular glass container on the table silently offered its con¬ 
tents which were guaranteed to deliver the most possible satisfaction 
with the least amount of tar and nicotine. She reached out toward the 
dish with one hand and with the other lifted a heavy silver lighter. 
Smiling privately, she pointed the revolver-shaped lighter at her head 
and pulled the trigger. As the flame jumped out of the bullet chamber, 
she inhaled deeply on her cigarette and gave a short cough as the 
filtered smoke entered her lungs. “Why don’t I do this more often?” 
she asked herself, recalling the days when she had enjoyed smoking 
regularly. But she knew why she did not smoke, why she had not 
smoked for years. One evening at dinner several weeks before she and 
Harold had been married, he had commented on how common it looked 
for a woman to smoke. The half-full pack she had had in her purse 
that evening was never finished, and she had not bought a pack of 
cigarettes for herself since. 

Nobody could say that she hadn’t been willing enough to make 
sacrifices for her marriage. She smiled again involuntarily, thinking 
about herself and Harold and marriage and love. They had had fun 
together—she and Harold. Not even he would deny that. One thing 
about Harold, he was always so damn honest and objective. In fact, 
Maxine knew the only way she ever came out ahead in a discussion 
with him was if they were in bed or if she started crying. O.K. It had 
been fun. What else? Marriage has to be more than fun, doesn’t it? 
Well, theirs had been. They had Susan and Mike, and raising children is 
a far cry from being nothing but fun. True, Mike was flunking out of 
DcPauw, but he was only a freshman and could always switch from 
medicine to engineering and get into Tulanc in the fall. And then he 
could be living at home too. That ought to help him crack down and 
apply himself. Then too, he wasn’t messing around with his precious 
Betsy Shaw anymore. She sure dropped him fast enough when she 
found out about his grades, but she was that type. He could get over her. 

And even if Mike wasn’t doing too well, there was always Susan. 
God just didn t make people smarter than Susan. Despite the fact that 
she had gotten some pretty rotten teachers along the line, Susan could 
hold her own in any battle of wits. It was obvious how bright she 
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was. You just didn’t get a National Merit Scholarship unless you really 
had it. And Susan really did have it. That’s why it had been so sur¬ 
prising that she wanted to go to L.S.U. Lord knows Maxine tried hard 
enough to get her to choose an Eastern girl’s school. If Harold had 
been any help at all, why, Susan would be headed for Smith or Wellesley 
or someplace where she could make connections that would really help 
her. But no, he had to say, “For crying out loud, Maxine, let Susan 
make up her own mind.” If only he hadn’t said it where Susan could 
hear. It was bad enough the way those two stuck together already. 

Well, she couldn’t get too upset over that now. Her blood pressure 
was too high as it was. Going to the Cagles’ party that night wasn’t 
going to help it any either. Why Fred and Catherine had to give a 

party at the end of the school year was beyond her. Wasn’t it enough 

that the whole schoolboard had to go to parties at the superintendent’s 
house in the fall and at Christmas? And it was one of those compulsory 
attendance things, too. 

Now that she thought about it, why in the world wasn’t Harold 
superintendent of schools instead of just business manager? It couldn’t 
be from lack of ambition. God knows when they first met he had been 
ready to set the world on fire. She had to confess it, there was just 
something about Harold that people didn’t like. It was one of those 
things that a wife had to overlook, that is, if she were any kind of wife 
at all. 

And she had been a pretty good wife, hadn’t she? Harold didn t 
like her brother so she had made sure that the two were together as 

little as possible. And she didn’t like the way Harold smoked and drank 

so much, but she sure wouldn’t be caught nagging him about it. In 
fact, she never even mentioned it except when he really was hurting his 
health. Then somebody had to remind him to take care of himself. She 
ought to know. Hadn’t her health been about as poor as anyone s? Her 
heart had been weak ever since Susan had been bom. Then there was 
her operation four years ago when Harold quit working on his doc¬ 
torate. 

It hadn’t all been fun, that’s for sure. That’s for damn sure. Every¬ 
thing hadn’t been just the way they’d both wanted, but you couldn t 
just chunk it all. And just sitting around smoking a cigarette wasn t 
going to help anything, either. 

Maxine leaned forward to crush the lighted end of her cigarette in 
the small china ashtray on the table. She sniffed unconsciously. Stale 
air. Smoking really was an unpleasant habit. She walked over to the 
window and opened it. The rain had stopped and sunshine was pouring 
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into the room. The air outside smelled the way it always did after a 
rain—steam rising from the tar of the street mixed with gasoline fumes 
and the strange odor of the wet garbage cans on the curb. A city sure 
could stink. She turned from the window and walked into the kitchen. 
Gertrude was standing over the sink washing the dirty lunch dishes. 

“I didn’t hear you come in, Gertrude.” 

“No m’am. 1 jus let myself in quiet as I could. I didn’t want to 
disturb you an’ the mister.” 

Maxine smiled and opened the refrigerator. Damn that Gertrude 
always sneaking around the place. You never knew when her black ears 
were glued outside your door. At least she knew how to clean house 
and keep her mouth shut. As help went she wasn’t too bad, and she was 
somebody to talk to. Maxine took a Coke from the freezing compart- 
ment and opened it. Wrapping the icy bottle in a napkin, she sat down 
at the work table by the stove. 

“How’s George been doing lately, Gertrude?” 

“He’s doin’ alright, I guess, m’am. I ain’t heard nothin* much from 
him in now on to two weeks.” 

Maxine put the coke bottle to her lips to keep from smiling. George 
walked out on Gertrude regularly every two or three weeks and Gertrude 
always showed up at work sporting a cut lip or a bruised cheek or a 
swollen eye as evidence of George’s departure. They weren’t very com¬ 
patible, but they didn’t have anybody else besides each other. George 

always came back after a few days when he no longer had money enough 

to buy whiskey and do whatever else he did in his absences. Gertrude 
always took him back and you could tell when he got back just by 
looking at her. He always had a peace offering—a pair of stockings, 
a wine-colored lipstick, sometimes a cheap print dress. That George had 
quite a racket going for himself. 

Gertrude picked up the drying rag. “How’s Mister Harold?” she 
asked. 

Maxine smiled openly this time. “Why, he’s just fine,” she said, 
“except for that bad cold that keeps hanging on.” One thing about Ger¬ 
trude, if she was dumb, she was dumb like a fox. “Say, Gertrude, Mr. 

Harold and I arc going out tonight, so you needn’t fix any dinner for 

us. You can leave as soon as you finish with the upstairs. And be sure you 
get all Susan’s clothes ironed, too.” Maxine took the last swallow of 
Coke. “I’m going to go lie down a little while, Gertrude. I’ll be upstairs 
if you need anything.” Gertrude had already removed herself from the 
conversation by sticking her head under the sink in search of the cleans¬ 
ing powder. Maxine rose slowly and walked out of the kitchen. 
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Climbing the oak stairway, she hoped that Harold would remember 
to pick up his suit at the cleaners that afternoon. Of course, there was 
always his brown suit, but somehow the grey one at the cleaners did 
more for his blue eyes. Opening the bedroom door, Maxine could prac¬ 
tically see her husband’s eyes. “Good Lord,” she thought, “this is foolish.” 
She took off her blouse, folded it, and laid it on the chintz chair beside 
the bed. Then the skirt. It was ruined alright. Picking up her robe, she 
felt her cheeks grow warm. It was a black nylon and lace creation—ten 
years old, but still something that expensive didn’t wear out over night. 
She wrapped the black gown around her thin frame. She could hear the 
echo of Harold’s voice of ten years ago when she had first worn that 
robe. 

“Where in the world did you get that thing?” he had asked sitting 
on the side of the bed and lighting his last cigarette of the day. 

“Wouldn’t you like to know,” she answered adjusting the collar. 

“How much was it?” 

Too much.” She hummed into the bathroom and began brushing her 
teeth. She gave a practice smile to the mirror on the medicine cabinet. 
Very good. Back into the bedroom. Harold’s attention, if not completely 
on her, was at least divided between his wife and his cigarette. She un¬ 
pinned her hair and began to brush it. Truth was, it didn’t need brushing, 
but it was her best feature, so why not call attention to it. 

Harold picked up a magazine; he flipped through a few pages, Max¬ 
ine kept on brushing. He picked up the cigarette, inhaled, and looked 
across the room at her. She put down the brush and walked over and got 
in bed. Harold was still watching her. “You know how wicked that thing 
looks,” he smiled, “I’d call it a regular whoring gown.” 

“You stole that from John O’Hara,” she accused and gave him the 
same smile she had used on the medicine cabinet mirror. 

Harold yanked the light cord and rolling over toward her mumbled, 
“About your reading habits, my dear.... ” Maxine felt herself grinning 
as she recognized the glow of the forgotten cigarette in the ashtray. 

The ashtray was still there on the night stand and the black robe 
was still wearable. Maxine lay down on the bed. The French clock on 
the sideboard downstairs chimed two o’clock. Maxine closed her eyes. 

A key rattled in the front door. Dink, dink, dink. The door swung 
open. Dink, dink. The blue-eyed man walked in and over to the stairs 
where he hung a grey suit on the banister. Dink. He looked at the clock. 
Six. Taking off the coat he was wearing and draping it on the sofa, he 
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headed toward the other side of the room. In quick succession, he lit a 
cigarette and put a record on the hi-fi. The machine snapped on and as 
its diamond needle found the groove, Gershwin s Rhapsody flooded 
through the high-ccilingcd room and into the kitchen. Just as he had left 
it. Even Susan’s city pet, Mark, the dime-store turtle, was on the same 
rock he had been on that morning. Have a bread crumb, Mark, old boy. 
Harold hummed to himself as he mixed his drink over the sink. One 
jigger or two? Poor Mark was slipping down into the dirty greenish 
water after the bread. Stay on the rocks, turtle. Mark struggled back up 
after a fruitless search. It wasn’t worth the trip down into the slime just 
to get that crumb, was it? Mark went into his shell. Glass in hand and 
miserably off key, Harold retraced his steps, picked up his coat on the 
couch, got his grey suit, and mounted the stairs. The bedroom door was 
open and he saw his wife’s still figure on the bed. The music seemed 
to come up through the floorboards from the living room below. Dum-da- 
da-da-a-a-da-dc. He put his suit on the closet door knob. 

“Harold?” the figure asked. 

Harold? Who else would it be? “Sorry I woke you.” 

“What time is it?” She sat up in bed. 

“Almost six-thirty. The party’s at eight.” Her eyes followed him as 
he plugged in the electric razor and began to shave. Silence except for 
the buzz of the razor and the almost painful beauty of rhapsody. Left 
check done. Now the chin. He waited for her to speak. She would, of 
course, be the first to mention it. Right cheek. 

“Do you want to talk now, Harold?” 

“Where’s Susan?” 

“Spending the weekend in Covington with Sallie.” 

“We’ll settle it after this thing at Cagles’.” 

She got up and walked over to the closet. After studying its contents 
several seconds she pulled out two dresses. 

“Blue or black? What do you think?” 

“The blue looks good.” 

“But black is more cocktailish.” 

“O.K. Wear the black.” 

The blue was returned to the closet. Harold snapped off the razor 
and began to change suits. What a farce—their going to this party. With¬ 
out halfway trying, Maxine could make three-fourths of the guests there 
think that she and her husband were the golden example of wedded 
bliss, the pinnacle of marital success, the any-othcr-tritc-expression-you-could- 
think-of. The thought of her calling him “Honey” one more time in front 
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of ten or twenty open ears was as miserable as the thought of his not 
being able to say, “Oh, shut up, Maxine,** in front of these same ears. To 
make it doubly repulsive, he knew damn well that at least five of the 
couples that would be there including Fred and Catherine already knew 
just about exactly what Harold thought of his marriage. Where was his 
other sock? 


“Maxine, where’s my other sock?** 

“Right there under that pair of blue ones.” 

And it was insane to try and pull this business about being so damn 
happy when everybody knew what was what. Especially Fred and Cath¬ 
erine. He didn’t give a damn what Fred thought, because, frankly, Fred 
didn’t do that much thinking anyhow. But Catherine was different. There 
was no better listener than Catherine. No tongue, no vocal cords, no 
larynx—just ears. Catherine was a good person. “If I were you,” she had 
said once, “I’d do something about the situation,” and she had never of¬ 
fered any other comment or advice. Catherine was rare. 

“You about ready, Maxine?” 

“In a minute.” 


“I’ll go start the car.” 

The drive across town to Sixth Street took fifteen minutes of un¬ 
bearable silence broken only once or twice by something Maxine had 
to say about Catherine or Fred or the party. Harold did not even feel 
like trying to hold up his end of the conversation, so he made no attempt 
to respond or show interest. There would be enough phony conversation 
as the night wore on. 


Harold leaned on the doorbell and grinned ruefully as a full set 
of chimes answered with a ding-dong-ding part of Frcre Jacques. 1 he 
door opened and Fred’s overwhelming torso greeted them. He gave 
Maxine a kiss on the check and offered his hand to Harold. Catherine 
suddenly materialized out of a group around the buffet and darted 
over to welcome them. It was so good to sec them. Well, it was good to 
be there, too. When was the last time they had gotten together for an 
evening of bridge? Too long. Why didn’t Fred and Harold get together 
and choose a date? Fine, fine. Didn’t Harold and Maxine want to head 
on over to the buffet? And Willie was in the kitchen waiting to mix 
their drinks. Just tell him what they wanted. Good enough. 

The buffet was spread with the usual buffet dishes-ham, rolb, salad 
olives, cheese squares. Harold headed for the kitchen. Willie flashed his 

toothy smile. 

“Evening, sir. What kin ah fix you? 
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Harold pointed to a bottle. “On the rocks with water on the side,” 
he answered. 

Willie hastened to the task. “Heah you is, sir, on the rocks.” 

What irony of wording, Harold thought as he headed back into the 
living room. There was Sam Lester. Avoid Sam. Try the other side of 
the room. Bill Hughes. Worse than Sam. Harold plastered on his best 
organization man smile and steered over to Sam. 

How are ya, Sam? Good to see you.” The evening would be a 
total loss. 


Bill Hughes drank himself into oblivion the first hour. Sam Lester 
expounded every idea he had on public education in the South. Public 
education was the only way to educate the masses, but keep it separate. 
Equal, mind you, but separate. A Southern right, fight with every legal 
weapon he could lay his hands on. Separate, separate. Fred and Catherine 
snapped at each other because they had run out of quinine water. And his 
own Maxine was relating her complete medical history. She had cornered 
I Hughes whose dull eyes and forced smile plainly told her to go to 
hell. Good for old Bill. He was getting his just dues. Maybe he had a 
headache, too. Harold hoped that he did. 

Harold glanced at his watch. Another thirty minutes and they could 
leave. Sam was talking about the governor’s policy on teachers’ salaries 
tor the next year. Fifteen more minutes. “Yes, Sam,” he agreed, “the 
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She had taken off her dress and was hanging it in the closet. He sat 
down in the cha.r and set his glass on the bedside table while he lit a 

cigarette. He knew Maxine was waiting for him to throw in the first 
ball and start the game. 

"It’s no good any more, is it, Maxine?” He could have kicked himself. 
What movie had he gotten that line from? Maxine was rubbing the night 
cream on her face. She did not answer. Harold took a swallow of his 
drink. “I am leaving tonight. I’ll stay downtown until all the arrange¬ 
ments are made.” 

You mean the divorce, of course.” It was the first time either of 
them had said the word except in the heat of anger. 

“It s the only way for both of us.” 

It s not the only way,” she answered pointedly. 

Please, Maxine, not a nasty scene. It’s just too late for that. Divorce 
might not be the only way, but he no longer wanted to find another way. 
“Lets not go into that, Maxine. It wouldn’t help.” 

“What if I fight the divorce?” 

Good God, Maxine, that would just make it a nastier mess than it*s 
going to be already.” 

“It couldn’t hurt me anymore.” 

“Well, you aren’t the only one involved.” He should have said it 
another way. He had made her mad now and she never tried to hold 
her temper long. She was getting ready to hit him where it would hurt 
most. 

“I know I’m not the only one involved,” she shot back with cold 
scarcasm. “What about Susan and Mike?” There it was. Double-barreled. 

“Maxine, I must have thought about them more than... than I don’t 
know what, but that doesn’t change anything.” There could be no doubt¬ 
ing the determination in his words. 

“Don’t you think we owe them something?” Her voice had taken on 
an accusing edge. So she was going to keep hitting below the belt. 

“Hell, yes, we owe them something, but God knows we haven’t been 
giving it to them this way. You know that as well as I do.” She made no 
comment. “Besides they’re both old enough that....” That what? That 
they’d get over it? That it wouldn’t bother them too much anyhow? 
That is wouldn’t humiliate them in the eyes of their friends? He left the 
sentence uncompleted. Maxine started taking the bobby pins out of her 
hair. 

“What do you want to tell them?” she asked. 

“What is there to tell but the truth?” 
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“And what is the truth?” 

Harold let that pass. He looked at his watch, then stood up. “Ill get 
in touch with you next week sometime.” 

“Where arc you staying?” She sat down in front of the dresser and 

picked up her brush. 

“The Montcleon.” Harold crushed his cigarette, and started to the 
door. He turned wondering whether to say good night or good bye or 
nothing, but Maxine’s voice saved him the decision. 

“Whatever it is,” she was saying, “you won’t find it. It won’t even 
be worth the trip.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, Maxine, let’s not get melodramatic.” He hated 
himself for saying it. It was as cruel and unnecessary as what she had 
said. All the way down the stairway, he wished that he had not said any- 
thing. As he reached the bottom step, the French clock started to chime. 
Harold opened the front door and stepped into the warm night. Walking 
down the porch steps he could still dimly hear the clock chiming. Good 
Lord, it was Sunday already. 














